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WI ELAND; of death; the stunning exertions of a warn-!! the last night. My case, at present, was 


ing voice; the known and unknown attri- not dissimilar; and, if my angel were not 
butes of Carwin; our recent interview in | Weary of fruitless exertions to save, inight 





OR THE TRANSFORMATION. 


An American Tale. this chamber; the pre-appointment of a|/ not a new warning be expected? Who 
BY CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. meeting at this place and hour, all thronged could say whether his silence were ascriba- 
( Continued from page 147.) into my memory. - What was to be done? ble to the absence of danger, or to his own 
a | Courage is no definite or stedfast princi- | absence ? 
CHAPTER XVI. ple. Let that man who shall purpose to In this state of mind, no wonder that a 


As soon as I arrived in sight of the front | assign motives to the actions of another, | shivering cold crept through my veins ; 
of the house, my attention was excited by | blush at his folly and forbear. Not more | that my pause was prolonged; and that a 
a light from the window of my own cham-) presumptuous would it be to attempt the | fearful glance was thrown backward. 
ber. No appearance could be less expli- Classification of all nature, and the scan- Alas! my heart droops, and my fingers 
cable. A meeting was expected with Car-/ ning of supreme intelligence. I gazed for are enervated; my ideas are vivid, but mv 
win, but that he pre-occupied my chamber, | a minute at the window, and fixed my eyes, | language is faint; now know I what it is 
and had supplied himself with light, was | for a second minute, on the ground. I to entertain incommunicable sentiments.— 
not to be believed. What motive could in-| drew forth from my pocket, and opened a The chain of subsequent incidents is drawn 
fluence him to adopt this conduct? Could || penknife. This, said I, be my safe-guard through my mind, and being linked with 
I proceed until this was explained? Per- ‘and avenger. The assailant shall perish, those which forewent, by turns rouse up 
haps, if I should proceed to a.distance in | or myself shall fall. | agonies, and sink me into hopelessness. 
front, some one would be visible. A side-|| I had locked up the house in the morn-, Yet I will persist to the end. My nar- 
long but feeble beam from the window, fell | ing, but had the key of the kitchen door in rative may be invaded by inaccuracy and 
upon the piny copse which skirted the || may pocket. I, therefore, determined to, confusion; but if I live no louger, I will, at 
bank. As I eyed it, it suddenly became || gain access behind. Thither I hastened, | least, live to complete it. What but am- 
mutable, and after flitting to and fro, for a| unlocked and entered. All was lonely, biguities, abruptnesses, and dark transi- 
short time, it vanished. I turned my eye || darksome, and waste. Familiar as I was | tions, can be expected from the historian 
again toward the window, and perceived || with every part of my dwelling, I easily | who is, at the same time, the sufferer ot 
that the light was still there; but the change ! found my way to a closet, drew forth a ta- these disasters ? 
which I had noticed was occasioned by a | per, a flint, tinder, and steel, and, inamo- | I have said that I cast a look behind.— 
change in the position of the lamp or can- || ment as it were, gave myself the guidance 1 Some object was expected to be seen, . 
dle within. Hence, that some person was | and protection of light. | why should I have gazed in that direction 
there was an unavoidable inference. | What purpose did I meditate? Should | Two senses were at once assailed. The 

I paused to deliberate on the propriety || I explore my way to my chamber, and con- | same piercing exclamation of hold ! hold f 
of advancing. Might I not advance cau- front the being who had dared to intrude | was uttered within a — Lee - my 
tiously, and, therefore, without danger ?— } into this recess, and had laboured for con- | ear. This it was t ef ry . 1e yr 
Might I not knock at the door, or call,and | cealment? By putting out the light did he , undulation, and afar _ to m 
be apprised of the nature of my visitant | seek to hide himself, or mean only to cir- 1 nerves, were real. _ a 1e marie 
before I entered? I approached and lis-| cumvent my incautious steps? Yet was which I beheld se ie in my fancy or with- 
tened at the door, but could hear nothing. | it not more probable that he desired my | out, might be doubted. 


I knocked at first timidly, but afterwards | absence by thus encouraging the supposi- | | I had not closed the door of the apart- 


with loudness. My signals were unno- | tion that the house was unoccupied f ai ment I had just left. Be ld 
ticed. I stepped back and looked, but the } would see this man in spite of all impedi- | the foot of which I ve ’ iid ie ae 
light was no longer discernible. Was it} ments; ere I died, I would see his face, | feet “ure the dow; 0 ~~ “1 M a 
suddenly extinguished by a human agent? | and summon him to penitence and retribu- through which ” sae a , k rm 4 ian 
What purpose but concealment was intend- | tion ; no matter at what cost an interview | therefore, was sidelong, and too 
ed? Why was the illumination produced, || was purchased. Reputation and life might | of the room. — + laren RS 
to be thus suddenly brought to an end ?— || be wrested from me by another, but my | Through this —" was a . ¢ - irus 
And why, since some one was there, had | rectitude and — were in my own keep- | = eS si p ep Reco ie “sl 
sile erved ? ing, and were sate. pear eet 

sien: i “ieallias. the solution of y pouches? to the foot of the stairs. At/| thus much : a aster te ee 
which may be readily supposed to be en-|' such a crisis my thoughts may be supposed | had been uns ae . oe . 
tangled with danger. Would not this dan-|| at no liberty to range; yet vague images ed towards spin son nies ei 7 
ger, when measured by a woman’s fears,| rushed into my mind, of the mysterious in- the forehead an — date Bae 
expand into gigantic dimensions? Menaces terposition which had been experienced on vehement expression ; Pp 
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ed as in the act of shrieking, and the eyes 
emitted sparks which, no doubt, if I had 
been unattended by a light, would have il- 
laminated like the corruscations of a me- 
teor. The sound and the vision were pre- 
sent, and departed together at the same in-. 
stant; but the cry was blown into my ear, 
while the face was many paces distant. 

This face was well suited to a being 
whose performances exceeded the standard 
of humanity, and yet its features were akin 
to those I had before seen. The image of 
Carwin was blended in a thousand ways} 
with the stream of my thoughts. This vi- 
sage was, perhaps, portrayed by my fancy. 
If so, it will excite no surprise that some 
of his lineaments were now discovered.— 
Yet affinities were few and unconspicuous, 
and were lost amidst the blaze of opposite 
qualities. 

What conclusion could I form? Be the 
face human or not, the intimation was 
imparted from above. Experience had 
evinced the benignity of that being who 
gave it. Once he had interposed to shield 
me from harm, and subsequent events de- 
monstrated the usefulness of that interposi- 
tion. Now was I again warned to forbear. 
I was hurrying to the verge of the same 
gulf, and the same power was exerted to 
recall my steps. Was it possible for me not 
to obey? Was I capable of holding on in 
the same perilous career? Yes. Evenof 
this I was capable! 

The intimation was imperfect : it gave 
no form to my danger, and prescribed no 
limits to my caution. I had formerly ne- 
glected it, and yet escaped. Might I not 
trust to the same issue? This idea might 
possess, though imperceptibly, some influ- 
ence. I persisted; but it was, not merely 
on this account. 1 cannot delineate the 
motives that led me on. . I now speak as 
if no remnant of doubt existed in my mind 
as to the supernal origin of these sounds ; 
but this is owing to the imperfection of my 





‘ language, for I only mean that the belief | 


was more permanent, and visited more fre- 
quently my sober meditations than its op- 
posite. . The immediate effects served only 
to undermine the foundations of my judg- 


ment, and precipitate my resolutions. 
E must either advance or return. I 
chose the former, and began. to ascend the 


stairs. The silence underwent no second 
interruption. My chamber door was closed, 
but unlocked, and, aided by vehement ef- 





forts of my courage, I opened aad looked in. 


ey 


cernible. The danger, indeed, might easi- 
ly have lurked out of sight, have sprung 
upon meas J entered, and have rent me 
with his iron talons; but I was blind to this 
fate, and advanced, though cautiously, into 
the room. 

Still every thing wore its accustomed as- 
pect. Neither lamp nor candle was to be 
found. Now, for the first time, suspicions 
were suggested as to the nature of the light 
which I had seen, Was it possible to have 
been the companion of that supernatural 
visage; a meteorous refulgence producible 
at the will of him to whom that visage be- 
longed, and partaking of the nature of that 
which accompanied my father’s death ? 

‘ The closet was near, and I remembered 
the complicated horrors of which it had 
been productive. Here, perhaps, was en- 
closed the source of my peril, and the gra- 
tification of my curiosity. Should I adven- 
ture once more to explore its recesses ?>— 
This was a resolution not easily formed. 
I was suspended in thought : when glancing 
my eye on a table, I perceived a written 
paper. Carwin’s hand was instantly re- 
cognized, and snatching up the paper, I 
read as follows :— 

“ There was folly in expecting your 
compliance with my invitation. Judge 
how I was disappointed in finding another 
in your place. I have waited, but to wait 
any longer would be perilous. I shall still 
seek an interview, but it must be at a dif- 
ferent time and place: meanwhile, I will 
write this—How will you bear—How in- 
explicable will be this transaction !—An 
event so unexpected-—a sight so horrible !” 

Such was this abrupt and unsatisfactory 

script. The ink was yet moist, the hand 
was that of Carwin. Hence it was to be 
inferred, that he had this moment left the 
apartment, or was still init. I looked back 
on the sudden expectation of seeing him 
behind me. 
_ What other did he mean? What trans- 
action had taken place adverse to my ex- 
pectation? What sight was about to be 
exhibited? I looked around me once more, 
but saw nothing which indicated strange- 
uess. Again I remembered the closet, and 
was resolved to seek in that the solution of 
these mysteries. Here, perhaps, was en- 
clesed the scene destined to awaken my 
horrors and bafile my foresight. 

I have already said, that the entrance 


se 





into this closet, was beside miy bed, which, 


No hideous or uncommon object was dis- | 


on two sides, was closely.shrouded by cur- 
tains. On that side nearest the closet, the 
curtain was raised. As I passed along I 
cast my eye thither. I started, and looked 
again. I bore a light in my hand, and 
brought it nearer my eyes, in order to dis- 
pel any illusive mists that might have ho- 
vered before them. Once more I fixed my 
eyes upon the bed, in hope that this more 
stedfast scrutiny would annihilate the ob- 
ject which before seemed to be there. 

This then was the sight which Carwin 
had predicted ! This was the event which 
my understanding was to find inexplicable! 
This was the fate which had been reserved 
for me, but which, by some untoward 
chance, had befallen on another ! 

I had not been terrified by empty mena- 
ces.. Violation and death awaited my en- 
trance into this chamber. Some inscruta- 
ble chance had led her hither before me, 
and the merciless fangs of which I was de- 
signed to be the prey, had mistaken their 
victim, and had fixed themselves in her 
heart. But where was my safety? Was 
the mischief exhausted or flown? The 
steps of the assassin had just been here; 
they could not be far off; in a moment he 
would rush into my presence, and I should 
perish under the same polluting and suffo- 
cating grasp! 

My frame shook, and my knees were un- 
able to support me. I gazed alternately at 
the closet door, and at the door of my room. 
At one of these avenues would enter the 
exterminator of my honour and my life. I 
was prepared for defence; but now that 
danger was imminent, my means of de- 
fence, and my power to use them were 
gone. I was not qualified, by education 
and experience, to encounter perils like 
these; or, perhaps, I was powerless, be- 
cause I was again assaulted by surprise, 
and had not fortified my mind by foresight 
and previous reflection against a scene like 
this. 

Fears for my own safety again yielded 
place to refleetions on the seene before me. 
I fixed my eyes upon her countenance.— 
My sister’s well-known and beloved fea- 
tures could not be concealed by convulsion 
or lividness. What direful illusion led 


thee hither? Bereft of thee, what hold on 
happiness remains to thy offspring and thy 
spouse? To lose thee by & common fate 
would have been sufficiently hard ; but thus 
suddenly to perish—to become the prey of 








this ghastly death! 


How will a spectacle 
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like this be endured by Wieland? To die 
beneath his grasp would not satisfy thy 
enemy. This was mercy to the evils 
which he previously made thee suffer !— 
After these evils, death was a boon which 
thou besoughtest him to grant. He enter- 
tained no enmity against thee: I was the 
object of his treason; but by some tremen- 
fous mistake his fury was misplaced. But 
how comest thou hither? and where was 
Wieland in thy hour of distress? 

I approached the corpse: I lifted the 
still flexible hand, and kissed the lips which 
were breathless. Her flowing drapery was 
discomposed. I restored it to order, and 
seating myself on the bed, again fixed sted- 
fast eyes upon her countenance. I cannot 
distinctly recollect the ruminations of that 
moment. I saw confusedly, but forcibly, 
that every hope was extinguished with the 
life of Catherine. All happiness and dig- 
nity must henceforth be banished from the 
house and name of Wieland: all that re- 
mained was to linger out in agonies a short 
existence; and leave to the world a monu- 
ment of blasted hopes and changeable for- 
tune. Pleyel was already lost to me; yet, 
while Catherine lived, life was not a detest- 
able possession : but now, severed from the 
companion of my infancy, the partaker of 
all my thoughts, my cares, and my wishes, 
I was like one set afloat upon a stormy 
sea, and hanging his safety upon a plank ; 
night was closing upon him, and an unex- 
pected surge had torn him from his hold 


and overwhelmed him for ever. 
[ To be continued.) 
ee 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


KENILWORTH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLY. 


(Continued from page 149.) 

After Lambourne’s prompt reply to the 
surly Foster, in which his impudence and 
boldness never forsook him— 

“‘ Foster looked at him earnestly, then 
turned away and paced the room twice, 
with the same steady and considerate pace 
with which he had entered it; then sud- 
denly came back and extended his hand 
to Michael Lambourne, saying, ‘ Be not 
wroth with me, good Mike ; I did but try 
whether thou hadst parted with aught of 
thine old and honourable frankness, which 
your enviers and backbiters called saucy 
impudence.’ 

«¢ ¢ Let them call it what they will,’ said 
Michael] Lambourne, ‘ it is the commodity 


we must carry through the world with us. 
Uds daggers! I tell thee, man, mine own 
stock of assurance was too small to trade 
upon, I was fain to take in a ton or two 
more of brass at every port where I touch- 
ed in the voyage of life; and I started over- 
board what modesty and scruples I had 
remaining, in order to make room for the | 
stowage.’ 





ballast. But who is this gallant, honest | 


| 


thyself ?? 
“¢] prithee, know Master Tressilian, 





tion, ‘ know him and honour him, for he 
is a gentleman of many admirable quali-| 
ties; and though he traffics not in my line | 
of business, at least so far as I know, he 
has, nevertheless, a just respect and admi-. 
ration for artists of our class. He will, 
come to in time, as seldom fails; but as| 
yet he is only a Neophyte, only a Proselyte, | 


game, as a puny fencer does the schools of | 
the masters, to see how a foil is handled | 
by the teachers of defence.’ 

“¢If such be his quality, I will pray) 

your company in another chamber, honest | 
Mike, for what I have to say to thee is for, 
thy private ear. Meanwhile, I pray you, 
sir, to abide us in this apartment, and with- | 
out leaving it—there be those in this house | 
who would be alarmed by the sight of a| 
stranger.’ 
“ Tressilian acquiesced, and the two 
worthies left the apartment together, in| 
which he remained alone to await their 
return.” 

We next have a nice description of the 
apartments of Cumnor-Place, and the par- 
ticulars of the interview between Mike and 
Foster, which ends in an engagement for 
Mike to join the household of the Earl of 
Leicester. 

“ Jt has been already observed, that 
when Lambourne accompanied Foster into 
the library, they left Tressilian alone in 
the ancient parlour. His dark eye follow- 
lowed them forth of the apartment with a 
glance of contempt, a part of which his 
mind instantly transferred to himself, for 
having stooped to be even for a moment 
their familiar companion. ‘ These are 
thy associates, Amy,’—it was thus he com- 














muned with himself—‘ to which thy cruel 





{| 


Mike ?>—Is he a Corinthian—a cutter like ito thy God. 


bully Foster,’ replied Lambourne, present- ! 
ing his friend in answer to his friend’s ques- || Tupted his reverie; he looked round, and 


Stee atteeee oe, 


levity—thine unthinking and most unmerit- 
ed falsehood, has condemned him, of whom 
his friends once hoped far other things, 
and who now scorns himself as he will be 
scorned by others, for the baseness he 
stoops to for the love of thee! But I will 
not leave the pursuit of thee, once the ob- 
|ject of my purest and most devoted affec- 











|tion, though to me thou canst henceforth 


“ ¢ Nay, nay,’ replied Foster, ‘ touching |; be nothing -but a thing to weep over—I 
scruples and modesty, you sailed hence in |! will save thee from thy betrayer, and from 


thyself—I will restore thee to thy parents, 
I cannot bid the bright star 
again sparkle in the sphere it has shot 
from, but’ 
“ A slight noise in the apartment inter- 





jin the beautiful and richly-attired female 
who entered at that instant by a side-door, 
ihe recognized the object of his search.— 
| The first impulse arising from this discave- 
ry, urged him to conceal his own face with 
the collar of his cloak, until he should find 
a favourable moment of making himself 
known. But his purpose was disconcerted 


and frequents the company of cocks of the || by the young lady, (she was not above 


eighteen years old,) who ran joyfully to- 
wards him, and, pulling him by the cloak, 
said playfully, ‘ Nay, my sweet friend, af- 
ter I have waited for you so long, you 
come not to my bower to play the masquer 
—you are arraigned of treason to true love 
and fond affection; and you mast stand up 
at the bar, and answer it with face unco- 
vered—how say you, guilty or not?’ 

«© ¢ Alas, Amy!’ said Tressilian, in a 
low and melancholy tone, as he suffered 
her to draw the mantle from his face.— 


'| The sound of his voice, and still more the 


unexpeeted sight of his face, changed in au 
instant the lady’s playful mood—she stag- 
gered back, turned as pale as death, and 
put her hands before her face. Tressilian 
was himself, for a moment, much overcome, 
but seeming suddenly to remember the ne- 
cessity of using an opportunity which might 
not again occur, he said, in a low tone, 
‘Amy, fear me not.” 

«<¢ Why should I fear you?’ said the 
lady, withdrawing her hands from her 
beautiful face, which was now covered 
with crimson—‘ why should I fear you, 
Mr. Tressilian?—or wherefore have you 
intruded yourself into my dwelling, unia- 
vited, sir, and unwished for?’ 

“Your dwelling, Amy!’ said Tressi- 
lian. ‘ Alas is a prison your dwelling *— 
a prison, guarded by one of the most sor- 
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did of men, but not a greater wretch than | 
his employer.’ 

“ ¢ This house is mine,’ said Amy, ‘ mine 
while I choose to inhabit it—If it is my 
pleasure to live in seclusion, who shall 
gainsay me ?? 

“ ¢ Your father, maiden,’ answered Tres- 
silian, ‘ your broken-hearted father, who 
despatched me in quest of you, with that 
authority which he cannot exert in person. 
Here is his letter, written while he blessed 
his pain of body, which somewhat stunned 
the agony of his mind.’ 

“¢ The pain !—is my father then ill?” 





said the lady. 

®¢ So ill,’ answered Tressilian, ¢ that 
even your utmost haste may not restore 
him to health; but all shall be instantly 
prepared for your departure, the instant 
you yourself will give consent’? 

“¢ Tressilian,’ answered the lady, ‘1 
cannot, I must not, I dare not leave this 
place. Go back to my father—tell him I 
will obtain leave to see him within twelve 
hours from hence. Go back, Tressilian, 
tell him I am well, f-am happy—happy 
could I think he was so—tell him not to 
fear that I will come, and in such manner, 
that all the grief Amy has given him shall 
ebe forgotten—the poor Amy is now greater 
than she dare name. Go, good Tressilian 
—I have injured thee too, but believe me, 


ily binding duties »—Go, carry him the 
news—I come, as sure as there is light in 
Heaven—that is, when I obtain permis- 
sion.’ 

 ¢ Permission! permission to visit your 
father on his sick bed, perhaps on his death 
bed !? repeated Tressilian, impatiently ; 
¢ and permission from whom? From the 
villain, who, under disguise of friendship, 
abused every duty of hospitality, and stole 
thee from thy father’s roof !’ 

“ ¢Do him no slander, Tressilian! He 
whom thou speakest of wears a sword as 
sharp as thine—sharper, vain man—for the 
best deeds thou hast ever done in peace or 
war, were as unworthy to be named with | 
his, as thy obscure rank to match itself 
with the sphere he moves in. Leave me! 
Go, do mine errand to my father, and when | 
he next sends to me, let him choose a more 
welcome messenger.’ 

















I have power to heal the wounds I have 
caused—I robbed you of a childish bicedt| 
which was not worthy of you, and I can | 
repay the loss with honours and advance-| 
ment.’ 

“Do you say this to me, Amy ?— 
Do you offer me pageants of idle ambition, 
for the quiet peace you have robbed me of? 
But be it so—I came not to upbraid, but 
to serve, and to free you. You cannot dis- 
guise it from me; you are a prisoner.— 
Otherwise your kind heart—for it was 
once a kind heart—would have been al- 
ready at your father’s bed-side. Come— 
poor, deceived, unhappy maiden—all shall 
be forgot—all shall be forgiven. Fear not 
my importunity for what regarded our con- 
tract—it was a dream, and I have awaked 
—Bat come, your father yet lives—Come, 
and one word of afiection—one tear of pe- 
nitence, will efface the memory of all that 
has passed.’ 


“¢ Amy,’ replied Tressilian, calmly, | 
‘ thou canst not move me by thy reproach- || 
es. Tell me one thing, that I may bear, | 
at least, one ray of comfort to my aged | 
friend—This rank of his which thou doest | 
boast—doest thou share it with him, Amy ? | 
Does he claim a husband’s right to control 
thy motions ?? 

“ ¢ Stop thy base unmannered tongue !’ 
said the lady; ‘ to no question that dero- 








“ ¢ Have I not already said, Tressilian,’ 
replied she, ¢ that I will surely come to my 


father, and that without farther delay than 


|| they call it in the Indies. 





gates from my honour, do J deign an an- 
swer.’ 

* € You have said enough in refusing to 
reply,’ answered Tressilian; ‘ and mark 
me, unhappy as thou art, I am armed with 
thy father’s full authority to command thy 
obedience, and I will save thee from the 
slavery of sin and of sorrow, even despite 
of thyself, Amy.’ 

** ¢ Menace no violence here !’ exclaimed 
the lady, drawing back from him, and 
alarmed at the determination expressed in 
his look and manner; ‘ threaten me not, 
Tressilian, for I have means to repel 
force.” 

“ ¢ But not, I trust, the wish to use them 
in so evil a cause,’ said Tressilian. ‘ With 
thy will—thine uninfluenced, free, and na- 
tural will, Amy, thou canst not choose this 
state of slavery and dishonour—thou hast 
been bound by some spell—entrapped by 
some art—art now detained by some com- 
pelled vow. But thus I break the charm ; 
Amy, in the name of thine excellent, thy 
broken-hearted father, I command thee to 
follow me.’ 








is necessary to discharge other; and equal- 


1 








* As he spoke, he advanced, and ex- 


te re ee ee 
Se eee 


_ tended 1 his arm, as with the purpose of lay- 


ing hold upon her. But she shrunk back 
from his grasp, and uttered the scream, 
which, as we before noticed, brought into 
the apartment Lambourne and Foster. 

“ The latter exclaimed, so soon as he 
entered, ‘ Fire and faggot! what have we 
here ?? Then addressing the lady in atone 
betwixt entreaty and command, he added, 
¢ Uds precious! Madam, what make you 
here out of bounds? Retire, retire—there 
is life and death in this matter. And you, 
friend, whoever you may be, leave this 
apiece with you, before my dagger’s 
hilt and your costard become acquainted— 
Draw, Mike, and_rid us of the knave.’ 

“ ¢ Not I, on my soul,’ replied Lam- 
bourne; ‘ he came hither in my company, 
and he is safe from me by cutter’s law, at 
least till we meet again. But hark ye, my 
Cornish comrade, you have brought a Cor- 
nish flaw with you hither, a burricanoe, as 
Make yourself 
| scarce—depart—vanish—-or we'll have you 
summoned before the Mayor of Halgaver, 
and that, before Dudman and Ramhead 
'| meet.’* 

“* ¢ Away, base groom !’ said Tressilian ; 
‘and you, madam, fare you well—what 
life is left in your father’s bosom will de- 
part, at the news I have to tell him.’ 

“ He departed, the lady saying, faintly, 
as he left the room, “ Tressilian, be not 
rash—say no scandal of me.’ ” 

As Tressilian left the apartment, he pur- 
sued, with hasty steps, the first path which 
promised to conduct him through the wild 
and overgrown park, in which the man 
sion of Foster was situated :— 

“ Haste, and distress of mind, led his 
steps astray, and instead of taking the 
avenue which led towards the village, he 
chose another, which, after he had pursued 
it for some time, with a hasty and reckless 
step, conducted him to the other side of the 
demesne, where a postern-door opened 
through the wall, and led into the open 
country. 

“ 'Tressilian paused an instant. It was 
indifferent to him by what road he left a 
Spot now so odious to his recollections ; but 
it was probable that the postern-doer was 
locked, and his retreat by that pass render- 
ed impossible. 

**¢ T must make the attempt, however,’ 
he said to himself; ‘the only means of 





* Two headlands on the Cornish coast. 
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reclaiming this lost—this miserable—this || closing with his adversary. For this pur- 
still most lovely, and most unhappy girl— || pose, he hazarded the receiving one of 
must rest in her father’s appeal to the bro- || Tressilian’s passes in his cloak, wrapt as it 
ken laws of his country—I must haste to '| was around his arm, and ere his adversary 
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| bourne; ¢ There, caitiff, is thy morning 


wage—thou shalt net say thou hast been 
'my guide unhired—Varney, farewell—we 
| shall meet where there are none to come 


apprise him of this heart-breaking intelli- || could extricate his rapier thus entangled, || betwixt us.’ So saying, he turned round 


gence.’ | he closed with him, shortening his own 

“ As Tressilian, thus conversing with f sword at the same time, with the purpose 
himself, approached to try some means of | of despatching him. But Tressilian was! 
opening the door, or climbing over it, he || on bis guard, and unsheathing his poniard, 


and departed through the postern-door. 
““ Varney seemed to want the inelina- 
| tion, or perhaps the power, (for his fall had 
| been a severe one,) to follow his retreating 





perceived there was a key put into the lock } se with the blade of that on the jenemy. But he glared darkly as he disap- 
from the outside. It turned round, the , ome-thrust which would otherwise | peared, and then addressed Lambourne; 
bolt revolved, and a cavalier, who entered, | finished the combat, and in the struggle ||¢ Art thou a comrade of Foster’s, good fel- 
muffled in his riding-cloak, and wearing a which followed, displayed so much address, || low ? 

* . : as mi ini \ . . 
slouched net a drooping feather , Stood | zc pi oan Se a im bates “ ¢ Sworn friends, as the haft is to the 
at once wit nin four yards of him whe was pas Crew ls origin trom Wornwali, Whose | knife,’ replied Michael Lambourne. 
desirous of going out. They exclaimed at tives are such masters in the art of wrest-||¢, ; : 
calisdhe labeler tenon , sca {I esn-tonnhene: dhe-qaasental Suabeaity vel Ilere is a broad piece for thee—fol- 

? sentment and surprise, || "5? 9 g que'y F* || low yonder fellow, and see where he takes 


the one, ¢ Varney !” the other, ¢ Tresilian!’ | Vived, might enable them to challenge all | earth, and bring me word up to the man 
| ° g . 


6 : »? wae | Europe to the ring. Varney, in his ill-ad-|| -. ; 
What make you here ?” was the potent HN ag I ot Varn ym | sion-house here. Cautious and silent, thou 
question, put by the stranger to Tressilian, vised attempt, received a fall so sudden) knave, as thou valuest thy throat.’ 
when the moment of surprise was past.— | and violent, that his sword flew several | : . 


| : ‘ | © Enough said,’ replied Lambourne : 
‘What make you here, where your pre- } paces from his hand, and ere he could re- |! bis 9 , 


Rh god || * I can draw on a scent as well as a sleuth- 
sence is neither expected nor desired ?? 


| cover his feet, that of his antagonist was || oa 
, ; Cen, wen ; hound, 
«¢ Nay, Varney,’ replied Tressilian, | pointed to his throat. 

















‘what make you here? Are you come to|| “ ‘ Give me the instant means of reliev- [Fa be eqntiomety 
triumph over the innocence you have de- || ing the victim of thy treachery,’ said Tres: | ———=== _— ie 
stroyed, as the vulture, or carrion-crow, | Silian, ‘ or take the last look of your Crea- BONAPARTE. 


comes to batten on the lamb, whose eyes it | 
has first plucked out? Or are you come | 
to encounter the merited vengeance of an | 
honest man? Draw, dog, and defend thy- | 
self.’ 

“ Tréssilian drew his sword as he spoke, | 
but Varney only laid his hand on the hilt | 
of his own, as he replied, ‘ Thou art mad, | 
Tressilian—I own appearances are against | 
me, but by every oath a priest can make, 
ora man can swear, Mistress Amy Rob-| 
sart hath had no injury from me, and in| 
truth I were somewhat loath to hurt you! 
in this cause—Thou know’st I can fight.’ | 

“‘¢ T have heard thee say so, Varney,’ | 
replied Tressilian; ‘ but now, methinks, I i 
would fain have some better evidence than | 
thine own word.’ } 

“<¢ That shall not be lacking, if blade | 








tor’s blessed sun.’ 


“ And while Varney, too confused, or} 


too sullen to reply, made a sudden effort to 
arise, his adversary drew back bis arm, and 
would have executed his threat, but that 
the blow was arrested by the grasp of Mi- 
chael Lambourne, who, directed by the 
clashing of swords, had come up just in 
time to save the life of Varney. 

“© ¢ Come, come, comrade,’ said Lam- 
bourne, ‘ here is enough done, and more 
than enough—put up your fox, and let 
us be jogging—The Black Bear growls 
for us.’ 

“ ¢ Off, abject!’ said Tressilian, strik- 
ing himself free of Lambourne’s grasp ; 
‘darest thou come betwixt me and mine 
enemy ?? 

«© ¢ Abject! abject!’ repeated Lam- 





Within a fortnight from the battle of Je- 
|| na, the Prussian army, consisting of a hun- 
dred thousand meu, was almost annihi- 
lated. The fortress of Magdeburg was 
'given up to the enemy without any formal 
siege; and the treacherous example was 
' soon followed in the fortresses of Stettin, 
Custrin, and Spandau. 

| The intelligence of these rapid and cow- 
_ardly conquests, Bonaparte himself could 
| scarcely believe, and at length exclaimed, 
| with that smile so peculiar to himself, “ Io 
‘truth, I know not whether to rejoice at, or 
‘be ashamed of such advantages!” It seem- 
‘ed, indeed, as if all Prussia was at his feet ; 
for the arsenal at Berlin, where he now was, 
‘had not been emptied, but was still tolera- 
bly well furnished ; and, on the proclama- 
‘tion of rewards to any one who would dis- 








and hilt be but true to me,’ answered Var- i bourne; ¢ that shall be answered with cold ‘cover national effects, large quantities of 


ney; and drawing his sword with the right i 
hand, he threw his cloak around his left, | 
and attacked Tressilian with a vigour 
which, for a moment, seemed to give him 
the advantage of the combat. But this ad-| 
vantage lasted not long. ‘Trressilian added | 
to a spirit determined on revenge, a hand 
and eye admirably well adapted to the use 
of the rapier; so that Varney, finding him- 


steel, whenever a bow! of sack has washed powder, ammunition, regimentals, and even 
out memory of the morning’s draught that || plans of the fortresses, with particular maps 


we had together. 


In the meanwhile, do 
you see, shog—tramp—begone—we are 
two to one.’ 

“ He spoke truth, for Varney had taken 
the opportunity to regain his weapon, and 
Tressilian perceived it was madness to 
press the quarrel farther against such odds. 





self hard pressed in his turn, endeavoured 
to avail himself of his superior strength, by 





He took his purse from his side, and taking 


‘out two gold nobles, flung them to Lam- 


of the provinces, and their various roads, 
were denounced with such greedy assiduity 
as disgusted even the French. An officer 
being shown a parcel of timber by one of 
those informers who had been hitherto fed 
from the king’s bounty, very justly observ- 
ed, “ that his Prussian Majesty ought to 
keep that to make gibtets for such ungrate- 
ful rascals !” 
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ANECDOTES. 


King William had so high an opinion of 
Mr. Locke’s talents, that he pressed him 
to go as ambassador for him to one of the 
most considerable courts in Europe, which 
he declined, because of his bad state of 
health. He thén made him one of the 
Lords-Commissioners of trade and planta- 
tions, an establishment at that time in its 
infancy. This post he enjoyed many years, 
and was considered, in a manner, as the 
‘soul of that illustrious body ; but at length, 
when he could no longer pass the summer 
‘in London without endangering his life, he 
went and resigned his commission to the 
king, disdaining to hold an employment of 
that importance without doing the duties of 
it. His Majesty entreated him to continue 


king; and in this light, though the fact be 
false, it may, however, according to the 
distinction of some moral writer, be consi- 
dered as a secondary truth, because it cor- 
res with the character of the agent, 
and would probably have happened, had 
the poor man lived to have appeared be- 
fore him: but alas! the inconsistencies of 
human nature! This upright judge, this 
brave man, was struck with such a panic 
on the demise of Henry IY. that he in- 
stantly formed a scheme for destroying him- 
self, which he effected in the following man- 
ner :—He gave strict orders to his park- 
keeper to shoot any person whatsoever, who 
should attempt to pass through his grounds, 
without giving an account of his name and 
business. In the middle of that night he 
put himself in his way, refused to answer, 











in it, telling him, that though he could stay 
at London but a few weeks, his services in 
that office would yet be very necessary to 
him ; but he persisted in his resolution.— 
He formed and executed this design without 
mentioning a word of it to any body whatso- 
ever ; thus avoiding, with a generosity rare- 
ly to be found, what others would have ear- 
nestly sought after; for by making it knowa 
that he was about to quit that employment 
which brought him in a thousand pounds 
a year, he might easily have entered inte a 
competition with any new candidate, who, 
being befriended with Mr. Locke’s interest, 
might have carried the post from any other 
persen. This he was after ed 
with for not doing, by one of his relations, 
to whom he made this reply: “I know 
what you tell me very well, but that was 
the very reason why I communicated my 
design to nobody. I received my commis- 
sion generously from the king himself, and 
to him I resolved to restore it, that HE 
might have the pleasure of bestowing it 
upon some worthy man.” 
In the latter part of Henry IV. after the 
passage which mentions the story of the 
Lord Chief Justice having committed the 
Prince of Wales for having struck him on 
the bench; and where the prince is repre- 
-sented by the poet as having approved the 
justice and spirit of this action when he 
was king, there follows this note : 


But the favourable event here described 
never happened, with regard to him.— 
Shakspeare, I suppose, only introduced it 


“ This judge’s name was Sect 


and was immediately killed, according to 
the mad scheme of his pusillanimous pur- 
pose.’ 

When the Earl of Stair was ambassador 
at the court of France, immediately after 
the accession of his late Majesty to the 
crown, his Excellency made a most splen- 
did appearance; and being a nobleman 
naturally inclined to gallantry and expense, 
soon became a great favourite with the la- 
dies there, by whose intrigues he was ena- 
i bled to discover secrets, which otherwise 
might have escaped the penetration of the 








ae 
———— 


most vigilant and sagacious minister. In 
the management of the ladies, whose favour 
he courted, he was forced to observe the 
greatest. delicacy. Play, he perceived, was 
their predominant passion, and as he was 
equally inclined to that amusement, he 
easily obtained, by means of cards, many 


|| private conferences which he could not have 


indulged on any other pretence. The 
Dutchess of Maine was one of those illus- 
trious personages whom the Earl took most 
pains to engage in his interest. She was 
passionately fond of play, of an inquisitive 
and busy temper, of vast capacity, and of 
a discernment so quick, that it was no easy 
matter to impose upon her ; she was among 
the number of ladies, too, that affected to 
pry into the affairs of the cabinet, and who 
had gained ascendancy over the then re- 
gent, so far as to be not altogether ignorant 
of the most secret transactions of state.— 
His Excellency, by losing large sums with 
this lady, and upon all occasions paying 
her particular respect, had _ insensibly 








by way of heightening our idea ef the young} 





wrought upon her affections, but had reap- 





i 


ed not the least advantage over her in point 
of politics, till an accident happened that 
brought about, in an instant, what he had 
long laboured at in vain. Being engaged 
as her partner at play, the run of luck turn- 
ed against them, and the Dutchess was 
obliged to borrow from the Earl a thousand 
pistoles. His Excellency told her he had 
yet twice that sum at her Highness’s ser- 
vice, and pressed her to continue play, 
which she absolutely refused. Next morn- 
ing she early sent a message tothe Earl de- 
siring instantly tospeak with him. It is no 
unusual thing in France for ladies to receive 
morning visits from gentlemen in bed ; 
neither was his Excellency at all surprised, 
when he found himself alone in the cham- 
ber of one of the princesses of the blood- 
royal: she spoke of the money she had 
borrowed, with some concern, as a matter 
she was very unwilling should take air; 
but his Excellency interrupted her, by say- 
ing, “ It was impossible it should, for he 
had already forgot it himself, and should 
never have recollected it again, had not her 
Highness put his memory upon the rack 
by refreshing it.”” Her Highness made no 
reply, but entered into a discourse on poli- 
tics, in which she discovered to him the 
project which the court of Sweden was 





meditating, in concert with France, for a 
descent upon England and Scotland, in fa- 
vour of the royal house of Stuart ; by which 
timely discovery the whole scheme was 
defeated, and his Excellency acquired the 
reputation of an able and active minister. 


Peter Chastel was bishop of Orleans, and 
great almoner of France, he was one of the 
most learned divines of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Francis I. once asked him, “ whe- 
ther he was born a gentleman?” Chastel 
answered, “ That he was not perfectly cer- 
tain from which of Noah’s three sons he 
was descended.” 





A poor man having gone to seek almsat 
the house of a certain noble lord, was met 
on his approach by the haughty nobleman, 
who told the poor mendicant, in no very 
courteous terms, “to go to hell.” The 
poor man replied, “ I need not go there, I 
am just come from it.” And pray what 
is going on there?” “ Why, my Lord, 
they are playing the same game there, as 








here ; taking in the rich, and holding out 


‘the poor.” 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MISS L. P. 


When torn from scenes to memory dear, 
The pilgrim winds his lonely way, 
And pours the sad neglected tear, 
As wide his wandering footsteps stray ; 
’Tis rapture to his soul, to find 
One heart that loves his native bowers! 
And much it soothes my wounded mind 
To talk with thee of happier hours. 


Though short has been our parting glance, 
Its transient light to me was sweet, 
For love and truth the hours enhance 
When minds in kindred union meet ; 
And while I tread my lonely way, 
Which no bright beams of joy illume, 
I love to mark the varying ray 
That feeling sheds on beauty's bloom. 


And though for me no laurels bloom, 
Nor flowers of bright poetic fame, 
And dark oblivion’s rayless gloom 
May shroud, ere long, my humble name ; 
With thee, at least, my verse shall live, 
When this warm pulse forgets to move ; 
And friendship's partial hand may give 
The living wreath that poets love. 


Yes, when, at last, the burial stone 
Shall mark the minstrel’s lonely rest, 
And time, with gathering moss, has thrown 
The narrow sod that shades my breast : 
'Tis sweet to think some friendly eye 
May glance on this unstudied line, 
And feeling’s warm, regretful sigh, 
In some fond heart my mem’ry shrine. 


And then, perchance, thy heart may tread 
Again those dear, delightful bowers, 
Where gay, inspiring fancy shed 
Her sunshine o’er my youthful hours ; 
And if some heart, of kindred mould, 
Shall point thee to my fav'rite tree, 
There let my tale of grief be toid, 
And one fond tear be shed for me. 


CAROLINE MATILDA. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


MARTIAL GLORY. 


Why do all these lights illume ? 

Why bursts the obstrep’rous song of praise ? 
Why does the cheek of beauty bloom 

Amidst this high and gaudy blaze? 


Why do the Muses join the rout, 
And pour the wild enraptured lay ? 
What means this wide, this gen’ra! shout ? 
What consecrates this happy day ? 


Dost thou not hear the cannon roar, 

That echoes round from shore to shore, 
And see the bright flash as it broke 

From yonder cloud of rolling smoke ? 
Behold this quiet, rural scene, 

Now stain’d with blood instead of green ; 
The widow's shrieks, and orphan’s tears— 
The virgin petrified with fears— 

The father, brother, husband slain ! 

All wek'ring on the embattled plain ; 


| 




















While famine, poverty, despair, 

With groans that read the list’ning air, 

March wild and frantic in the rear, 

And close the sad procession here 

Inquirer, hush thy wild alarms, 

For these are Glory’s dazzling charms. 

MARTIN, 

Elkridge, xear Baltimore, Jan. 1821. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


ON THE DEATH OF MRS. M. L. 
Who died December 12, 1820. 


And art thou laid, dear Mary, low ? 
Are all thy days so quickly told ? 
Hath pale consumption's with'ring blow 
Made that light heart as marble cold ? 


Oh! who that mark’d that bright, dark eye, 
That cheek of health’s enlivening hue, 

Could deem the spoiler’s hand was nigh, 
Prepared to aim, alas, too true ? " 


On thy bright morning shone 
The fairest beams of rising day— 

And seem’d to say—when these are gone 
Noon shall more glowing tints display. 


For not a cloud obscured the sky, 
Save but the eastern, edged with gold— 
How joyful beat thy heart, and high, 
Such glorious prospects to behold! 


And could not friendship’s soothing power, 
Tender’d with alJ a brother's care, 
Avert the threat’ning tempest lower ? 
Not gain from heaven its boon to spare ? 


Farewell—from sin and sorrow free, 
In realms of light thy soul shall soar; 
No sever'd chain of hope to see, 


But dwell in peace for evermore. / 


“G. W. B. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MARY ——. 


Fair is that form, and bright that eye, 
Expressive of the soul ; 

And softly sweet those lips reply, 
As water riv'lets roll. 


That smile sets beauteous on her brow, 
As sun-beams on the rose ; 

No mourning throb of heartfelt wo 
The lovely Mary knows. 


Her morn of life is gay delight ; 
Her heart is blythe and free ; 

Youth, and health, and pleasure light, 
Attune her voice to glee. 


Her mind by science is refined 
And genius too, is there ; 

And meek-eyed innocence combined 
To grace the maiden fair. 


L. or Connecticut. 





Some for the ancients zealously declare ; 

Others, again, our modern wits prefer; 

A third affirms, that they are much the same, 
And differ only as to time and name: 

Yet sure one more distinction may be told— 
Those once were new; but these will ne'er be old. 


= a « 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MARY MATILDA W—~. 


In ancient times, as authors say; 
And yet does still exist, 

A certain thing did rule the day, 
As writers now persist. 





As many a great and noble mind 
To this a victim's been, 

Although in truth, can’t be defin'd, 
Yet felt, though never seen. 


Both old and young have felt the same, 
Through every nation known ; 

And every land f dare to name 
lis effects through have flown, 


The young, in truth, we must confess, 
Have much to fear of late; 

This chalice of unrighteousness, 
Of sorrow, and of fate. 


CAROLINE AMANDA S—- 





— 
| From the Newark Centinel. 


“HOA! Jack, get up and call the watch '—away " 
| Tell them to hurry here, and say 
| That bedlam has breke loose—or bell, 
And the mad tribe are passing to and fro 
r Making night hideous’ with their dismal yell \" 





* Dare be no watchmen in dis town you know,” 
‘ Ah! true! true! true'—Well, get you up and go 
To the ‘ fat Alderman’s,’ with speed ! 
Tell him it is ‘ a sorry time’ indeed ; 
And say that, ‘ under cover of the night,’ 
A Bachanalian crew, 
Scaring the very stars, whose light, 
Disgusted at so foul a sight, 
| Indignantly withdrew !""— 


“ Why, dare you be mistaken, sir agen ! 
Dis town hab no such tings as aldermen.” 
¢ Confusion !—madness !—I forgot—I knew ! 
¢ ’Tis true, ‘tis pity '—pity ‘tis ‘tis true !" 
But Jack, I can’t give up the matter so '— 
Go to the Justice '—to the Justice go! 
Rap loud and long, till the shrill echoes braw!, 
And if he come not at your rapping, call! 
Tell him Injustice, with tremendous stride, 
(Taking advantage of the night, to hide 
His odious form) is stalking far and wide '— 
Tell him loud uproar, with obstreperous tongue, 
Frightens the midnight hour! — 
Debauchery, lascivious and young, 
The days restraint foregoes ! 
And red intemperance revels in his power, 
And cheats the commonwealth of its repose !~ 
My lady starts affrighted from her dream !— 
My children cover up their little heads and scream tna 
The cats, wild mewing, to the garret fy! 
The watch dogs howl, and the shrill cocks reply ! 
‘4 ‘tis a sorry night’ for men below '— 
Go to the Justice !—to the Justice go !”’ 





« 4h! dare sir, now you make I sadly weep! 
Why you no tink de Justice be asleep r. 
Asleep !—asleep !—Well, wake him then, or pound 
Upon his door till you alarm the town !” 


‘‘ Alas! sir, should [ pull-his building down, 
He would not wake '—de Justice sleep so sound !"’ 
«“ Ye powers of darkness'!—spirits of the deep!” 
‘The dead alone, in such a night, could sleep !”— 
And yet, in all this outrage, noise, and dread, 
i|Is Justice sumbering calmly in his bed ? 
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* Oh! for a lodge” in some obscure retreat, 
Which has not e’en a tavern nor a street! 
Where riots, revels, and the midnight roac 
Of drunken joy, may ne’er disturb me more ; 
And where the Sabbath is not ushered in, 
With deeds profane and Bachanalian din! 
. PINDAR or tuese Times. 


—_— 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
TO A LADY. 





Ob! never, never, can’st thou prove 
To early friendship cold, untrue ; 
A soul like thine was given to love— 


Made dearer by the parting sigh, 
Shoald wear the bloom of pristine truth 
- When memory turns to former joy. 4 


No, No—thy face so sweetly pale, 
Where ail is pity, peace, and rest, 
Like lily in the lenely vale, 
Looks up in modest meekness dress‘d ! 
Looks up, with holy hope, to heaven, 
, While soft thy heart’s orisons rise ; 
Thou feel'st to hallow earth were given, 


No! guiltless of the cruel deed, 
Thou art, thou ever lovely one ; 
Thou could’st not bid her bosom bleed 
With thee, who hail'd the misty sun 
On giassy Speedwell’s flowery side— 
Who leaning“near thy heart did rove! 
On! no—the voice of others’ pride 
Hath ruled thy meekness, not thy love ! 
S. or New-Jersey. 
March 22d, 1821. 


STANZAS. 
FROM & YOUNG LADY'S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


Air—Gariand of Love. 


Ob! fair are the white gems that frisk on the storm 
wave 
And fair are the rose-leaves that burn on its shore, 
And fair are the willows that skirt on the warm grave, 
But fairer the meek-eyed young girl I adore. | 
Then {ll clasp a mild chaplet from passion’s bloom 
béieeie: 


Pure and sweet as the sea-wind that mourneth on 
For the fond and the meek-eyed young gir! I adore. 


Though Um dear to a thousand blue éyes that are 
weeping, ie 
And many a spirit is aching for me ; 
Though my sighs in the flash of their tears are now 
_ steeping, 
Yet Mary is surely the dearest to me. 
Then I'll clasp a mild chaplet, &c. 


For her soul is the shrine of the holiest feelings 
‘That ever breath'd heaven on woman below, 
Where virtue hath witness’d love’s warmest revealings 
That promise to sweeten my troubles below. 
Then I'll clasp a mild chaplet, &c. 


Oh ! when all life's ills see the cloud set of sorrow, 
This mad pulse is stilf, and this kind heart is low, . 

From the{memory of what I was, oftmay she borrow, 
A hope for her tears, and a rest for her wo. 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, MARCH 24, 1821, 





Fut Beef—Our city on Friday last exhibited con- | 
siderable bustle, in consequence of the display of fat | 
beef, which took the premiums at the late cattle show, 
The Dutchess cattle which tock the first premium, 
were sold at the Fly market, and the Orange cattle, 
which took the second, at Washington market. Two 
processions, of about fifty carw cach, paraded our 
streets, with flags; streamers, and one of them with 
a band of music, containing the fine. quarters. The 
day being remarkably fine, Broadway was crowded. 
On Saturday-the -beef was offered for sale at the re- 
spective markets, and we suspect that neither of them | 
ever before displayed at one time so great a quantity 
of beef of such an excellent quantity —Com. dv. 


a> 








Census.—The increase of population in the western 
counties of the state of New-York is beyond all pre- 
cedent. ‘ The county of Genessee, in 1800, contained 
somewhat rising 17,000inhabitants. Ithas since been 
divided into three counties ; Genessee, Ontario, and 
Steuben, which contained, in 1810, 61,886 inhabitants. 
By the present census this same tract of land will be 
found to contain not far from 170,000, being a ten- 
fold increase within twenty years. 
In 35 counties in New-York, which in 1810 


contained 765,514 
The increase has been 356,203 
1,121,717 


So that if the remaining 12 counties, which in 1810 
contained 193, 535, increasein the same ratio, the total 
will be 1,400,000.. What will the old world say to 
this ? 

Uncommon visiter.— A beautiful rainbow appeared 
at Montreal the Ist inst; and “for brightness of co- 
lour is seldom surpassed in summer.” 


_ Mownrreat, March 7. 
Ice-boat.—A gentleman at Chambly, having made 
a boat of this description, (running on skates, one on 
each side, and a third near the rudder,) was lately 


the sails would have been useless, as there was not 
sufficient time ; nor would the rapidity of the motion 
permit him and a companion to jump out; for- 
tunately, however, at the moment they were’ on 
the verge of destruction, and their fate seemed in- 
evitable, their course was arrested by a large sheet 
of ice, the boat was stopped, the sails lowered, and- 
they reached the shore in safety. 


Southern District of New-York, ss. 

BE IT REMEMBERED, That on the twenty- 
(t.8.) fifth day of January, in the forty-fifth year of 

the Independence of the United States of Ame- 
\ rica, Edward Riley, of the said district, hath depo- 
sited in this office the title of a book, the right where- 
of he clatms as proprietor, in the words following, to 
wit: 

“Riley’s Vocal Melodies, first volume. Being a 
Collection of American, English, Scotch, . Irish, 
Welch, French, German, Italian, Swiss, Tyrolese, 
Danish, Swedish, Turkish, Hebrew, and Chinese 
Airs, adapted to American Words, and arranged for 
the Piano Forte. The Poetry by Samuel Woodworth, 





Then I'll clasp a mild chaplet, Ke. re 





and other Native Bards.” 


sailing on the basin, when the wind shifted, blew vio- | 
lently, and carried the vessel at an inconceivably 
swift rate towards the rapid. To attempt lowering | 


In conformity to the act of the Congress of the Uni 
| ted States, entitled “ An act for the encouragemen: 
lof learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, 
| and books, to the authors and proprietors of such eo- 
pies, during the time therein mentioned ;"" and, also, 
to an act, entitled “‘ An act supplementary to an ac, 
entitled an act for the encouragement of learning, by 
securing the copies of maps, charts, and books, to the 
authors and proprietors of such copies, during the 
times therein mentioned, and extending the benefits 
thereof to the aris of designing, engraving, and etch- 
ing historical and other prints.’’ 

GILBERT LIVINGSTON THOMPSON. 
Clerk of the Southern District of New- Yor! 


LATELY RECEIVED, 

The genuine Malabar Dentrifice, prepared by R 
Reverington, Dentist to Her Majesty, Queen Caroline 
London. 

The very superior advantage of the Malabar tooth 
| powder, warrants it to restore the worst discoloured 
teeth to a beautiful ivory white, and to give an addi- 
tional lustre to those teeth which are already perfect. 
It will likewise cause the gums and lips to be healthy, 
by producing a lively coral appearance, which is so 
admirable an acquisition to a handsome set of teeth. 

Sold, by appointment of the British Agent, by E 
& S. ROCKWELL, Jewellers, No. 192 Broadway, 
in large size boxes, at 75 cents each. 
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4 MARRIED, 

On Monday evening, 26th Feb. by the Rev. Mr. 
Mitchell, Mr. Thomas Stoughton, to Miss Catherine 
Devoe all of this city. 

On the 14th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Williams, Mr. 
Daniel Donahoe, merchant, of this city, to}Mrs. Brid- 
get M‘Dermot. 

On Saturday last, by the Rev. Dr. Kuypers, Mr. 
John Montgomery, Bookseller, to Miss Julia Eliza 
Mills, daughter of Timothy Mills, Esq. all of this city 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Mitchel! 
Captain Joseph N. Wyer, to Miss Angelina Gould, 
| all of this city. 
|} Sasne evening; by the Rev. Dr. Romeyn, John L 
| Lefferts, Esq. of New-Utrecht, (L. 1.) to Helena, 
|| daughter of Dr. Benjamin Kissam, deceased. 

On Thursday evening, 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
|| Onderdonk, Mr. Cyrus White, to Miss Darcus R 
Titus, all of Brooklyn, L. I. 
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DIED, 


On Monday evening last, after a short and severe 
illness, Miss Sarah Horton, daugiter of the widow 
Ann Horton. 

On Tuesday, Mrs. Elizabeth Mitchell, widow of the 
late William Mitchell, aged 67 years. 

In Trenton, ‘N.J. on 10th inst. Eliet Tucker, Esq 
Quarter-Master-General of that state, aged 46. 

At Norfolk, in the 58th year of his age, James 
Hunter, Esq, Teller of the Farmers’ Bank of Vir- 
ginia. 

At Dudley, in the county of Worcester, England, 
on the 18th January last, George W. Hawkes, Esq. 
merchant, late of this city. 
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